Why  the  Bush  Administration  Invaded  Iraq 

Making  Strategy  after  9/1  I 

Jeffrey  Record 

The  conviction  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  an  imminent  threat  to 
America  and  therefore  necessitated  removal  by  force  began  as  a  kind  of 
communicable  agent  to  which  some  in  the  administration  had  great 
resistance  and  others  not.  Its  host  bodies  belonged  to,  among  others, 

Vice  President  Dick  Cheney,  his  chief  of  staff,  I.  Lewis  “Scooter” 
Libby;  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz;  and  Douglas  J. 
Feith,  undersecretary  of  defense  for  policy.  The  agent  resided  in  these 
four  men,  and  in  lesser  hosts,  well  before  September  11.  But  afier 
the  attack  on  America,  the  contagion  swept  through  the  Beltway  and 
insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  many — including  the  White  House 
national  security  adviser  and  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

— Robert  Draper 

Dead  Certain:  The  Presidency  of  George  W.  Bush 

The  United  States  is  headed  into  the  sixth  year  of  an  exceptionally  frus¬ 
trating  war  whose  consequences  so  far  have  been  largely  injurious  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  long-term  national  security.  Preoccupation  with  that  war  understandably 
has  obscured  the  original  decision  for  launching  it.  That  decision  cannot  be 
repealed,  and  the  controversies  surrounding  it  offer  little  guidance  to  those 
grappling  with  the  political  and  military  challenges  confronting  the  United 
States  in  Iraq  today.  Knowing  the  way  into  Iraq  is  not  knowing  the  way  out. 
That  said,  it  is  critical  that  Americans  come  to  understand  how  the  United 
States  came  to  invade  and  occupy  Iraq,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  inform 
future  discussion  of  whether,  when,  and  how  to  employ  US  military  power. 
Understanding  how  we  got  into  Iraq  may  help  us  avoid  future  “Iraqs.” 

Americans  have  been  treated  to  an  avalanche  of  finger-pointing  over  who 
is  responsible  for  the  war  and  its  consequences.  The  blame  games  between 
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Democrats  and  Republicans,  hawks  and  doves,  military  leaders  and  their 
civilian  superiors,  and  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  seem  headed  for 
extra  innings.  What  Americans  deserve,  however,  is  a  reasoned,  dispassion¬ 
ate  debate  over  why  and  how  the  United  States  found  itself  in  a  bloody  and 
protracted  war  in  the  middle  of  a  country  that  posed  no  significant  threat  to 
the  United  States.  They  deserve  an  objective,  no-holds-barred  examination 
of  the  motivations  and  assumptions  behind  the  George  W.  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration’s  decision  for  war.  That  decision  brought  us  to  where  we  are  in  Iraq, 
and  failure  to  understand  it  could  encourage  disastrous  future  decisions. 

Indeed,  why  the  United  States  invaded  Iraq  in  the  first  place  is  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  of  many  perplexing  questions  about  the  Iraq  War, 
and  one  that  is  likely  to  bedevil  historians  for  decades  to  come.  “It  still 
isn’t  possible  to  be  sure — and  this  remains  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  Iraq  War,”  observed  George  Packer  in  The  Assassins  Gate ,  his 
best-selling  indictment  of  America’s  misadventure  in  Iraq.  “It  was  some¬ 
thing  some  people  wanted  to  do.  Before  the  invasion,  Americans  argued 
not  just  about  whether  a  war  should  happen,  but  for  what  reasons  it 
should  happen — what  the  real  motives  of  the  Bush  administration  were 
and  should  be.  Since  the  invasion,  we  have  continued  to  argue,  and  will 
go  on  arguing  for  years  to  come.”1  John  Mearsheimer  and  Stephen  Walt 
are  no  less  stumped.  The  “decision  to  overthrow  Saddam  Hussein  even 
now  seems  difficult  to  fathom.  ...  In  the  aftermath  of  9/11,  when  one 
would  have  expected  the  United  States  to  be  focusing  laser-like  on  al 
Qaeda,  the  Bush  administration  chose  to  invade  a  deteriorating  country 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon  and  was  already  effectively  contained.  From  this  perspec¬ 
tive,  it  is  a  deeply  puzzling  decision.”2  Even  before  the  invasion,  Brent 
Scowcroft,  former  national  security  adviser  to  Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
warned  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed,  “Don’t  Attack  Iraq,”  that  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Iraq  would  be  both  a  diversion  from  and  an  impediment  to  the 
war  against  al-Qaeda.  “Our  preeminent  security  policy  ...  is  the  war  on 
terrorism,”  which  a  war  with  Iraq  “would  seriously  jeopardize”  because 
the  unpopularity  of  an  attack  on  Iraq  would  result  in  a  “serious  degrada¬ 
tion  in  international  cooperation  with  us  against  terrorism.”3 

Why  did  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  order  the  invasion  of  Iraq?  Why,  espe¬ 
cially  given  the  absence,  during  the  run-up  to  the  invasion  (and  since),  of 
any  evidence  of  either  Iraqi  complicity  in  the  9/11  al-Qaeda  attacks  on  the 
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World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  or  an  operational  relationship  between 
al-Qaeda  and  the  Baathist  regime  in  Baghdad? 

Afghanistan’s  link  to  9/11  was  self-evident.  In  contrast,  the  administration 
simply  asserted  Iraq’s  connection  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  public  and 
congressional  support  for  a  war  that  otherwise  would  have  been  a  hard,  even 
impossible,  sell.  Indeed,  policy  makers  and  commentators  who  had  been 
gunning  for  Saddam  Hussein  ever  since  the  Gulf  War  of  1991  successfully 
converted  public  rage  over  the  al-Qaeda  attacks  into  a  war  to  bring  down 
the  Iraqi  dictator.  They  converted  the  reality  of  Osama  bin  Laden  as  an 
avowed  enemy  of  “apostate”  secular  regimes  in  the  Middle  East  into  the 
fantasy  of  bin  Laden  as  an  ally  of  Saddam  Hussein.  President  Bush  and 
other  war  proponents  repeatedly  spoke  (and  still  do)  of  al-Qaeda,  Saddam, 
and  9/11  in  the  same  breath.  As  the  president  declared  in  September  2002, 
“You  can’t  distinguish  between  al  Qaeda  and  Saddam  when  you  talk  about 
the  war  on  terror.  ...  I  can’t  distinguish  between  the  two,  because  they’re 
both  equally  as  bad,  and  equally  as  evil,  and  equally  as  destructive.”4  (By 
this  reasoning  the  United  States  should  have  declared  war  on  Hitler  and 
Stalin  in  December  1941.)  Thus,  Saddam  Hussein  suddenly  became  a 
crazed,  undeterrable  dictator  just  months  away  from  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  and  happily  sharing  them  with  bin  Laden. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  road  from  9/11  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq 
without  recognizing  the  tremendous  influence  of  neoconservative  opinion, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  administration,  on  the  Bush  White  House.5 
The  neoconservatives  had  a  ready  explanation  for  the  9/11  attacks,  pro¬ 
vided  the  intellectual  justification  for  the  war,  and  persuaded  Pres.  George 
W.  Bush,  untutored  in  foreign  policy  and  ignorant  of  the  Middle  East, 
that  the  global  assault  on  al-Qaeda  had  to  include  regime  change  in  Iraq. 
And  the  neoconservatives  reinforced  the  president’s  predisposition  to  see 
the  world  in  terms  of  “good  versus  evil”  and  to  view  the  use  of  military 
power  as  the  fundamental  decider  of  relations  among  states.6  In  their  2004 
definitive  assessment  of  neoconservative  ideology  and  its  influence  on  post- 
9/11  US  foreign  policy,  America  Alone,  Stefan  Halper  and  Jonathan  Clarke 
convincingly  argue: 

The  situation  of  unending  war  in  which  we  find  ourselves  results  in  large  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  policies  adopted  after  9/11,  the  initial  strike  against  the 
Taliban  aside,  were  hardly  specific  to  that  event.  Unlike  the  policy  of  containment 
that  evolved  in  direct  response  to  Soviet  moves  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
involved  radical  new  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  involved,  the  post-9/ 1 1  policy 
was  in  fact  grounded  in  an  ideology  that  existed  well  before  the  terror  attacks  and 
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that  in  a  stroke  of  opportunistic  daring  by  its  progenitors,  has  emerged  as  the 
new  orthodoxy.  The  paper  trail  is  unambiguous.  Minds  were  already  made  up.  A 
preexisting  ideological  agenda  was  taken  off  the  shelf,  dusted  off,  and  relabeled  as 
the  response  to  terror.  .  .  . 

In  neo-conservative  eyes,  the  Iraq  war  was  not  about  terrorism;  it  was  about  the 
pivotal  relationship  between  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  assertion  of  American 
power.  Hussein  provided,  in  effect,  the  opportunity  to  clarify  America’s  global 
objectives  and  moral  obligations.  His  continued  survival  in  power  was  a  metaphor 
for  all  that  had  gone  wrong  with  American  foreign  policy  since  the  Soviet  collapse 
in  the  sense  that  the  first  Bush  administration’s  Realpolitik  and  Clinton’s  wishful 
liberalism  had  left  the  Iraqi  dictator  in  power.  Iraq  was  now  the  arena  in  which 
to  demonstrate  the  crucial  tenets  of  neo-conservative  doctrine:  military  preemp¬ 
tion,  regime  change,  the  merits  of  exporting  democracy,  and  a  vision  of  American 
power  that  is  “fully  engaged  and  never  apologetic”  (emphasis  in  original).7 

President  Bushs  post-9/ 11  receptivity  to  the  neoconservative  agenda  was 
manifest  in  the  administration’s  provocative  September  2002  National 
Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  embraced  rogue-state 
regime  change,  aggressively  promoted  democracy,  viewed  American  military 
supremacy  as  a  given,  and  (in  a  stunning  departure  from  traditional  US 
foreign  policy  norms)  asserted  the  right  to  launch  preventive  wars  to  pro¬ 
tect  national  interests. 

With  respect  to  Iraq,  however,  a  review  of  administration  statements  and 
of  the  neoconservatives’  official  and  unofficial  arguments  reveals  no  coherent 
grand  strategy.  Such  a  strategy  would  have  paid  at  least  some  attention  to  how 
a  successful  and  friendly  post-Baathist  political  order  would  be  established  in 
Iraq.  Rather,  what  we  find  is  a  melange  of  declared  and  undeclared  war  aims 
with  differing  appeal  to  various  policy  makers  who  themselves  were  motivated 
by  disparate  and  sometimes  contradictory  agendas — “an  ‘overlapping  agree¬ 
ment’  about  the  wisdom  of  invasion  among  individuals  who  differed  about 
the  ends  that  an  invasion  promised  to  serve.”8  Those  individuals  included 
the  president  and  vice  president,  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice,  and  the  influential  neoconservative 
coterie  of  I.  Lewis  “Scooter”  Libby,  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Douglas  J.  Feith,  and  Ri¬ 
chard  Perle.9  Administration  war  aims — “the  ends  that  an  invasion  promised 
to  serve” — included  preventing  nuclear  proliferation;  exploiting  Iraq’s  weak¬ 
ness;  completing  the  “unfinished  business”  of  the  1991  Gulf  War;  demon¬ 
strating  a  willingness  to  use  American  military  power  and  use  it  unilaterally; 
asserting  the  principle  of  preventive  military  action;  intimidating  Iran,  North 
Korea,  and  other  rogue  states;  transforming  the  Middle  East  via  establishing 
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a  model  democracy  in  Iraq  for  other  Arab  states  to  emulate;  creating  an  Arab 
client  state  alternative  to  Saudi  Arabia;  eliminating  an  enemy  of  Israel;  and 
vindicating  the  Pentagons  “revolutionary”  employment  of  force. 

The  very  number  and  diversity  of  aims,  and  the  mutual  antagonism  of 
some,  reflect  a  lack  of  consensus  on  what,  exactly,  the  war  was  all  about, 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  persuasiveness  of  any  single  aim. 
Was  the  war  about  avenging  9/11,  eliminating  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  (WMD),  knocking  off  an  “ally”  of  Osama  bin  Laden,  punishing  a 
dictator,  freeing  an  oppressed  people,  flexing  America’s  high-tech  military 
muscle,  helping  Israel,  democratizing  the  Middle  East,  intimidating  other 
rogue  states,  suppressing  global  terrorism — or  all  of  the  above?  Did  the 
multiplicity  of  war  aims  betray  a  felt  need  by  war  proponents  to  drape, 
for  public  consumption,  the  clothes  of  a  war  of  necessity  over  what  was  in 
fact  a  war  of  choice? 

It  remains  unclear  how  seriously  war  proponents  took  the  Iraqi  threat 
they  so  grossly  inflated  for  political  purposes.  Bush  and  Cheney  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  alone  in  imagining  the  horror  of  a  repetition  of  the  9/11  at¬ 
tacks  conducted  with  WMDs;  indeed,  the  spector  of  terrorists  armed  with 
destructive  power  heretofore  monopolized  by  states  was  a  legitimate  fear 
long  before  9/11.  And  it  was  certainly  reasonable,  given  Saddam  Hussein’s 
longstanding  enmity  toward  the  United  States  as  well  as  his  track  record 
of  reckless  miscalculation,  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  collaboration 
with  anti-American  terrorist  organizations. 

Forestalling  a  Nuclear  9/1  I 

The  Bush  White  House  probably  believed  what  it  said  repeatedly — 
namely,  that  war  with  Iraq  was  necessary  to  prevent  Saddam  Hussein  from 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and  possibly  transferring  them  to  al-Qaeda. 
Calamity  terrorizes  the  imagination.  The  shock  of  9/1 1  frightened  many 
Americans  into  believing  in  all  sorts  of  terrifying  possibilities,  but  the 
White  House  had  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  country  from  fu¬ 
ture  attacks.  Yet  it  bears  repeating  that  by  March  2003,  when  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  was  launched,  there  was  no  evidence  of  Iraqi  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  9/11  al-Qaeda  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon.  And  though  the  White  House  had  sought  to  conflate  al-Qaeda 
and  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  unitary  threat,  there  was  no  evidence  of  op¬ 
erational  collaboration  between  the  terrorist  organization  and  Baghdad’s 
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Baathist  regime.  Nor  was  there,  notwithstanding  official  talk  of  smoking 
guns  and  mushroom  clouds,  evidence  of  a  functioning  Iraqi  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  program — much  less  an  imminent  Iraqi  bomb.  As  later  recalled  by 
Richard  Haass,  who  in  2003  was  director  of  the  State  Department’s  policy 
planning  staff,  “When  it  came  to  nuclear  weapons,  the  intelligence  at  the 
time  did  not  support  acting.  Iraq  did  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  or  even 
a  nuclear  weapons  program  worthy  of  the  name.  Nor  was  it  inevitable  that 
over  time  Iraq  would  have  been  able  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  given 
the  international  sanctions  in  place.”10  Saddam  Hussein’s  purported  nu¬ 
clear  intentions  thus  were  simply  wished  into  imminent  capabilities. 

Haass  might  have  added  that  there  was,  in  any  event,  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Saddam  Hussein’s  potential  use  of  WMDs,  including  nuclear 
weapons  had  he  possessed  them,  was  exempt  from  the  grim  logic  of  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence.  True,  he  had  employed  chemical  weapons  against  Iranian 
infantry  and  Kurdish  villagers  in  the  1980s,  but  his  victims  were  incapable 
of  effective  retaliation.  More  notable  was  his  refusal  during  the  Gulf  War 
of  1991  to  launch  such  weapons  against  Israel  or  coalition  forces,  both 
of  which  were  capable  of  devastating  retaliation.  Saddam  Hussein,  to  be 
sure,  was  prone  to  miscalculation.  He  ran  a  personality  cult  dictatorship 
in  which  his  lieutenants  eagerly  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  hear,  and 
he  repeatedly  misjudged  US  willingness  to  use  force.  But  Saddam  was 
homicidal,  never  suicidal;  he  always  loved  himself  more  than  he  hated  the 
United  States.  The  White  House  suggestion  that  Saddam  might  transfer 
nuclear  munitions  to  al-Qaeda  was  always  far-fetched.  The  Iraqi  dictator 
could  never  be  sure  that  such  a  transfer  could  be  made  undetected,  and 
like  all  Stalinist-styled  dictators,  Saddam  was  not  in  the  habit  of  handing 
over  power — to  say  nothing  of  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons — to  any  organization  outside  his  complete  control.  He  was  certainly 
aware  that  Osama  bin  Laden  regarded  the  Baathist  regime  in  Baghdad  as 
an  “apostate”  government.  As  Adam  Cobb  has  observed, 

no  state  has  ever  given  terrorists  more  power  than  it,  itself,  possesses.  There  is 
no  incentive  for  rogue  regimes  to  hand  over  their  hard  won  nuclear  capabilities, 
prestige  and  power  to  AQ  [al-Qaeda].  Regimes  like  Kim  Jong  Il’s  North  Korea, 
Ahmadinejad’s  Iran,  or  Saddam’s  Iraq  tend  to  be  paranoid  and  obsessed  with  find¬ 
ing  and  eliminating  alternative  sources  of  power  to  their  rule.  The  President  and 
others  have  repeatedly  said  that  Saddam  “could”  hand  over  WMD  to  AQ.  It  is 
certainly  technically  possible,  but  they  have  never  provided  more  than  vague  in¬ 
nuendo  to  suggest  what  incentives  Saddam  might  gain  from  doing  so — this  is 
because  the  proposition  does  not  bear  scrutiny.11 
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What  of  nonnuclear  WMDs?  As  war  neared,  it  was  assumed  that  Iraq 
had  some  chemical  munitions  and  biological  agents — i.e.,  residual  post- 
Gulf  War  stocks  that  remained  unaccounted  for  by  the  United  Nations 
inspection  regime  when  that  regime  was  ejected  from  Iraq  in  1998.  Yet 
even  this  claim  was  highly  suspect  by  the  time  US  forces  attacked  Iraq 
on  19  March  2003.  In  August  1995,  Gen  Hussein  Kamel,  a  son-in-law 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  former  director  of  Iraq’s  Military  Industrial  Cor¬ 
poration  (which  was  responsible  for  all  of  Iraq’s  weapons  programs),  de¬ 
fected  to  Jordan,  where  he  told  debriefers  that  all  of  the  country’s  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  had  been  destroyed  on  his  orders  back  in  1991. 
More  instructive,  in  November  2002,  Saddam  Hussein,  succumbing  to 
the  pressure  of  a  huge  US  military  buildup  in  Kuwait  and  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration’s  increasingly  strident  rhetoric  about  the  necessity  of  regime 
change  in  Baghdad,  permitted  the  return  of  UN  inspectors  with  more  or 
less  unfettered  access  to  suspected  weapons  sites.  Coercive  US  diplomacy 
had  in  effect  forced  Saddam  to  capitulate  on  the  very  issue  that  formed 
the  primary  public  rationale  for  the  coming  war.12  If  he  had  any  WMDs, 
the  inspectors,  who  now  had  access  to  previously  off-limits  presidential 
palaces  and  other  government  compounds,  would  eventually  find  them, 
and  the  very  presence  of  the  inspectors  would  forestall  any  attempted  use 
of  WMDs.  The  inspectors,  who  had  four  months  to  find  any  WMDs  and 
inspected  14 1  sites  before  they  were  pulled  out  because  of  the  impending 
invasion,  reported  that  there  was  “no  evidence  or  plausible  indication  of 
the  revival  of  a  nuclear  weapons  program  in  Iraq.”13 

How  different  the  world  might  look  now  had  Bush  pocketed  his  enor¬ 
mous  victory  of  coercing  Saddam  into  accepting  an  occupation  of  his 
country  by  an  inspection  regime,  an  occupation  that  would  have  precluded 
the  necessity  for  a  US  invasion  and  made  a  laughingstock  of  Saddam’s 
pretensions  on  the  world  stage!  It  seems  that  the  White  House’s  obsession 
with  removing  the  Iraqi  dictator  blocked  recognition  of  its  stunning  dip¬ 
lomatic  triumph. 

So  the  Bush  administration  went  to  war  anyway.  As  later  recounted  by 
Hans  Blix,  the  director  of  the  UN  Monitoring,  Verification,  and  Inspec¬ 
tion  Commission  (UNMOVIC),  “Although  the  inspection  organization 
was  now  operating  at  full  strength  and  Iraq  seemed  determined  to  give  it 
prompt  access  everywhere,  the  United  States  appeared  as  determined  to  re¬ 
place  our  inspection  force  with  an  invasion  army.”14  The  White  House  was 
completely  indifferent  to  UNMOVIC’s  failure  to  discover  any  WMDs,  even 
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though  the  suspected  sites  supplied  to  UNMOVIC  by  the  United  States 
and  several  other  countries  “were  supposedly  the  best  that  the  various  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies  could  give.”  Blix  was  prompted  to  wonder,  “Could  there  be 
100-percent  certainty  about  the  existence  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
but  zero-percent  knowledge  about  their  location?”15  Clearly,  a  disarmed 
Saddam  Hussein  was  not  enough;  the  dictator  himself  would  have  to  go. 

The  Pentagon’s  invasion  plan,  which  displayed  a  manifest  indifference  to 
seizing  and  securing  suspected  WMD  sites,  reinforced  the  conclusion  that 
regime  change  always  trumped  WMDs  as  a  war  aim.  Did  administration 
policy  makers  take  the  Iraqi  WMD  threat  seriously,  and  if  not,  why  not? 
And  if  so,  why  wasn’t  capturing  the  sites  assigned  top  operational  prior¬ 
ity?  Indeed,  if  the  administration’s  primary  concern  was  the  possibility  of 
WMDs — especially  fissile  material  and  even  finished  weapons — falling  into 
al-Qaeda  hands,  why  wasn’t  it  focused  on  the  most  likely  potential  source  of 
proliferation,  which  was  hardly  Iraq  but  the  poorly  guarded  Soviet  weapons 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  storage  facilities  in  Russia?16 

To  seize  and  secure  Iraq’s  suspected  WMDs  would  have  required  a  suf- 
ficiendy  large  and  dedicated  invasion  force  to  capture  the  hundreds  of  sus¬ 
pected  sites  quickly  (before  terrorists  and  profiteers  got  to  them)  and  to  seal 
Iraq’s  long  borders  to  prevent  any  munitions  and  chemical  and  biological  war¬ 
fare  substances  from  being  taken  out  of  the  country.  For  example,  US  forces 
failed  to  secure  the  120-acre  Tuwaitha  Nuclear  Research  Center  (believed  to 
have  contained  almost  two  tons  of  partially  enriched  uranium)  before  it  was 
ransacked  by  people  unknown.17  If,  in  fact,  the  main  purpose  of  the  invasion 
was  to  disarm  Iraq — to  remove  the  putative  threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein’s 
possession  of  WMDs — then  the  invasion  plan  should  have  reflected  that  ob¬ 
jective.  But  it  did  not.  Michael  Gordon  and  Bernard  Trainor,  in  their  incisive 
assessment  of  the  invasion  plan  and  its  implementation,  Cobra  II,  discovered 
“a  surprising  contradiction”: 

The  United  States  did  not  have  nearly  enough  troops  to  secure  the  hundreds  of 
suspected  WMD  sites  that  had  supposedly  been  identified  in  Iraq  or  to  secure 
the  nation’s  long,  porous  borders.  Had  the  Iraqis  possessed  WMD  and  terrorist 
groups  been  prevalent  in  Iraq  as  the  administration  so  loudly  asserted,  U.S.  forces 
might  well  have  failed  to  prevent  the  WMD  from  being  spirited  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  dark  forces  the  administration  had  declared 
war  against.18 

Those  who  planned  OIF,  chief  among  them  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld  and  US  Central  Command  commander  Gen  Tommy  Franks,  either 
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did  not  take  the  proliferation  threat  seriously  or  were  dangerously  derelict  in 
their  duties.  Though  Rumsfeld  and  Franks  happily  dove  into  the  minutia  of 
planning  the  invasion,  they  apparently  paid  little  if  any  attention  to  the 
requirement  to  seize  control  of  Iraq’s  much- touted  WMDs. 

Iraq’s  conventional  military  forces  were  certainly  no  threat  by  2003.  The 
Iraqi  air  force  and  navy  had  virtually  disappeared  in  the  1990s,  and  the  Iraqi 
army  had  been  reduced  to  a  paper  force.  Crippled  in  1991,  further  gutted  by 
1 2  years  of  military  sanctions,  commanded  by  professionally  inferior  regime 
loyalists,  and  badly  positioned  and  trained  to  repel  or  punish  a  foreign  invader, 
the  army  was  incapable  of  defending  Iraq,  much  less  invading  US  client  states 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  quickly  disintegrated  upon  contact  with  US  forces. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  US  invasion,  Saddam  Hussein  was  contained 
and  deterred.  He  posed  no  significant  threat  to  the  United  States  and  no 
unmanageable  threat  to  regional  US  security  interests.  Iraq  was  a  nuisance, 
an  irritant,  not  a  deadly  menace.  As  Colin  Powell  told  an  interviewer  a  week 
after  the  9/11  attacks,  “Iraq  isn’t  going  anywhere.  It’s  in  a  fairly  weakened 
state.  It’s  doing  some  things  we  don’t  like.  We’ll  continue  to  contain  it.”19 

Iraq’s  fellow  “axis  of  evil”  states,  Iran  and  North  Korea,  posed  far  more 
serious  threats  to  US  security  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Northeast 
Asia,  respectively.  Indeed,  Baathist  Iraq  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Iranian  power  and  influence  in  the  Gulf,  which  is  why  the  Reagan 
administration  backed  Saddam  Hussein  in  his  war  against  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s  Iran.  Whatever  else  the  secular  Iraqi  dictator  may  have  been, 
he  was  an  enemy  of  the  mullahs  in  Tehran  and  of  Islamist  extremism  in  his 
own  country.  Saddam  Hussein’s  Iraq  was  a  suicide-bombing-free  state20  that 
effectively  thwarted  the  establishment  of  an  Islamist  terrorist  organizational 
presence  in  Iraq;  al-Qaeda  in  Mesopotamia — the  organization — emerged 
only  in  post-Baathist  Iraq. 

Exploiting  Iraq’s  Weakness 

Iraq’s  weakness  relative  to  Iran  and  North  Korea  figured  prominently 
among  the  myriad  motivations  that  plunged  the  Bush  administration  into 
the  present  war.  Clearly,  by  the  fall  of  2002  at  the  very  latest,  the  White 
House  was  determined  to  launch  a  preventive  war  against  Iraq  regardless 
of  its  objectively  weak  case  that  Iraq  posed  a  grave  and  gathering  danger 
to  the  United  States.  It  wanted  war  no  matter  what.  Equally  clearly,  the 
administration  was  captivated  by  the  speed  and  ease  of  its  destruction  of 
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the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghanistan21  and  believed  it  could  gain  a  quick  and 
decisive  victory  in  Iraq. 

Decisions  for  wars  of  choice  rest  on  a  reasonable  assumption  of  suc¬ 
cess;  absent  military  feasibility,  otherwise  convincing  arguments  for 
war  are  moot.  Iraq  was  clearly  the  lowest  hanging  fruit  among  the  three 
states  the  president  had  publicly  named  as  candidates  for  forcible  regime 
change.  Though  Iran  and  North  Korea  were  more  dangerous,  they  were 
also  much  tougher  regimes  to  defeat  militarily  than  the  relatively  feeble 
regime  in  Iraq.  Unlike  Baghdad,  which  had  virtually  no  means  of  striking 
back  against  a  US  attack,  Tehran  had  regional  terrorist  options  and  could 
disrupt  the  flow  of  oil  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Pyongyang  was  believed  to 
have  nuclear  weapons  and  was,  in  any  event,  in  a  position,  via  its  massed 
artillery  just  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  to  rain  destruction  on  the 
greater  Seoul  area.  Iraq,  in  short,  was  helpless,  whereas  Iran  and  North 
Korea  were  not. 

The  Bush  administration,  while  worst-casing  the  threat,  best-cased  the 
costs  and  consequences  of  overthrowing  Saddam  Hussein.  It  correctly 
judged  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator’s  regime  to  be  a  relatively  easy  military 
task  but  profoundly  misjudged  the  potential  political  and  strategic  results  of 
doing  so.  War  planning  focused  almost  exclusively  on  dispatching  the  old 
regime  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  thinking  about 
what  would  replace  it  and  how.  In  some  cases,  administration  war  aims 
amounted  to  little  more  than  expectations  based  on  wishful  thinking  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  self-serving  embrace  of  faulty  historical  analogies.22  For  example, 
the  administration  assumed  that  some  form  of  democratic  governance  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  ashes  of  Baathist  rule;  after  all,  had  not  democracy 
emerged  in  Japan  during  Americas  postwar  occupation?  The  administration 
further  assumed  that  Americas  manifestly  good  intentions  in  Iraq  and  the  Iraqi 
peoples  gratitude  for  being  liberated  from  tyranny  would  foreclose  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  postwar  armed  resistance  to  US  forces;  after  all,  was  this  not  the 
case  when  the  Allies  liberated  France? 

“We  have  great  information,”  Cheney  assured  a  skeptical  House  Majority 
Leader  Dick  Armey  in  the  summer  of  2002.  “They’re  going  to  welcome  us. 
It  will  be  like  the  American  army  going  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  They’re 
sitting  there  ready  to  form  a  new  government.  The  people  will  be  so  happy 
with  their  freedoms  that  we’ll  probably  back  ourselves  out  of  there  within  a 
month  or  two.”23  Indeed,  Iraq  was  going  to  be  easier  than  Afghanistan.  “It  is 
important  for  the  world  to  see  that  first  of  all,  Iraq  is  a  sophisticated  society 
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with  about  $16  billion  [in  annual  oil]  income,”  President  Bush  declared  to 
a  group  of  American  conservative  thinkers  in  the  Oval  Office  just  before 
the  invasion.  “The  degree  of  difficulty  compared  to  Afghanistan  in  terms 
of  the  reconstruction  effort,  or  from  emerging  from  dictatorship,  is,  like, 
infinitesimal.  I  mean  Afghanistan  has  zero”  By  contrast,  “Iraq  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  society.  And  it’s  a  society  that  can  emerge  and  show  the  Muslim  world 
that  it’s  possible  to  have  peace  on  its  borders  without  rallying  the  extremists. 
And  the  other  thing  that  will  happen  will  be,  there  will  be  less  exportation 
of  terror  out  of  Iraq.”24 

Confidence  that  a  quick  and  easy  victory  lay  ahead  in  Iraq  begs  the 
question  of  “how  to  assess  the  guileless  optimism  of  the  war’s  architects,” 
observes  Stephen  Holmes,  “especially  when  professed  by  men  who  vaunt 
their  lack  of  illusions.  Had  they  never  heard  of  worst-case  scenarios?  What 
sort  of  foreign  policy  assumes  that  democracy  has  no  historical,  cultural, 
economic,  and  psychological  preconditions?”2'1  The  apparent  assumption 
was  that  democracy  is  society’s  natural  state  and  that  it  automatically  resur¬ 
faces  once  “unnatural”  tyranny  is  removed.  “There  was  a  tendency  among 
promoters  of  the  war  to  believe  that  democracy  was  a  default  condition  to 
which  societies  would  revert  once  liberated  from  dictators,”  recounts  Francis 
Fukuyama,  a  neoconservative  who  supported  the  war  he  now  believes  to  have 
been  a  mistake.26  The  other  apparent  assumption  was  that  the  instrument  of 
tyranny’s  removal  in  Iraq — US  military  power — was  irresistible.  There  was 
no  expectation  of  an  insurgent  response,  much  less  an  appreciation  of  the 
limits  of  American  conventional  military  supremacy  as  an  instrument  for 
affecting  fundamental  political  change  in  foreign  lands  and  for  dealing  with 
the  challenges  of  irregular  warfare.  (Perhaps  this  was  not  surprising  for  an 
administration  mesmerized  by  America’s  military  power  and  committed  to 
a  “war  on  terror”  that  from  the  beginning  inflated  the  importance  of  mili¬ 
tary  solutions  to  what  at  bottom  are  political  problems.) 

Redeeming  the  Hollow  Victory  of  1 99 1 

Preventing  nuclear  proliferation  and  exploiting  Iraq’s  weakness  were  not 
the  only  Bush  administration  motives  for  war.  Right  behind  them  was 
redemption  of  the  false  victory  of  1991.  One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of 
America’s  two  wars  against  Iraq  is  the  continuity  of  key  decision  mak¬ 
ers.  Saddam  Hussein  provided  the  critical  continuity  on  the  Iraq  side, 
whereas  both  Bushes  (father  and  son),  Dick  Cheney,  Colin  Powell, 
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Condoleezza  Rice,  and  Paul  Wolfowitz  provided  it  for  the  American 
side.  By  the  late  1990s  there  was,  on  the  American  side  (except  for  Colin 
Powell,  who  opposed  both  wars  with  Iraq),  a  growing  feeling  that  the  1991 
Gulf  War  had  been  a  hollow  victory.  This  view  was  especially  strong  among 
leading  neoconservatives,  including  those  who  moved  into  the  George  W. 
Bush  administration.  Many  had  believed  the  stunning  military  victory 
delivered  by  Operation  Desert  Storm  would  provoke  Saddam  Hussein’s 
internal  overthrow,  but  the  Iraqi  dictator  remained  in  power,  defying  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community.  He  became  a  standing 
embarrassment  to  American  foreign  policy,  a  symbol  of  the  limits  of  US 
conventional  military  supremacy,  and  proof,  even,  that  Americans  lacked 
the  political  will  to  vanquish  their  adversaries. 

Saddams  survival,  and  especially  his  implication  in  a  1993  plot  to  assas¬ 
sinate  George  H.  W.  Bush  during  the  former  president’s  visit  to  Kuwait, 
meant  that  it  had  been  a  mistake  not  to  have  marched  on  to  Baghdad. 
Saddam  Hussein’s  destruction  became  a  family  matter.  In  1998  the  younger 
Bush  told  a  friend,  “Dad  made  a  mistake  in  not  going  into  Iraq  when  he 
had  an  approval  rating  in  the  nineties.  If  I’m  ever  in  that  situation,  I’ll  use 
it — I’ll  spend  my  political  capital.”  During  the  2000  presidential  election 
campaign,  the  younger  Bush  told  PBS’s  Jim  Lehrer,  “I’m  just  as  frustrated  as 
many  Americans  are  that  Saddam  still  lives.  I  will  tell  you  this:  If  we  catch 
him  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  anyway,  shape,  or  form,  I’ll 
deal  with  him  in  a  way  he  won’t  like.”27 

Neoconservative  opinion  unanimously  condemned  the  unfinished  war 
of  1991  as  well  as  the  Clinton  administration’s  refusal  to  take  Saddam 
Hussein  down.  In  The  War  over  Iraq,  a  book  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
2003  invasion  that  encapsulated  the  neoconservative  view  of  America’s 
role  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  relationship  of  the  invasion  to  that  role, 
Lawrence  Kaplan  and  William  Kristol  predictably  condemned  the  George 
H.  W.  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations’  policies  toward  Iraq: 

[The]  first  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  opted  for  a  combination  of  incom¬ 
plete  military  operations  and  diplomatic  accommodation.  Rather  than  press  hard 
for  a  change  of  regime,  President  Bush  halted  the  U.S.  war  against  Iraq  prema¬ 
turely  and  turned  a  blind  eye  as  Saddam  slaughtered  the  insurgents  whom  the 
United  States  had  encouraged  to  revolt.  For  its  part,  the  Clinton  administration 
avoided  confronting  the  moral  and  strategic  challenge  presented  by  Saddam,  hop¬ 
ing  instead  that  an  increasingly  weak  policy  of  containment,  punctuated  by  the 
occasional  fusillade  of  cruise  missiles,  would  suffice  to  keep  Saddam  in  his  box.28 
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Indeed,  many  neoconservatives,  seeing  in  George  W.  Bush  the  foreign 
policy  son  of  the  father,  supported  Senator  John  McCain  in  the  2000  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  primaries  and  did  not  hesitate,  at  least  before  9/11, 
to  lambaste  the  new  President  Bush  for  being  “soft”  on  Saddam.  On  30 
July  2001,  former  CIA  officer  and  neoconservative  author  Reuel  Marc 
Gerecht  denounced  the  Bush  administration’s  Iraq  policy  in  the  influen¬ 
tial  neoconservative  journal,  The  Weekly  Standard.  In  an  essay  titled  “The 
Cowering  Superpower,”  Gerecht  declared,  “From  the  spring  of  1996,  the 
Clinton  administration’s  Iraq  policy  was  in  meltdown;  under  the  Bush 
administration,  it  has  completely  liquefied.  ...  It  would  be  better  to  see 
the  administration  start  explaining  how  we  will  live  with  Saddam  and  his 
nuclear  weapons  than  to  see  senior  Bush  officials,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Clintonites,  fib  to  themselves  and  the  public.”29 

Would  there  have  been  a  second  US  war  against  Iraq  had  there  not  been 
a  first?  Had  Saddam  not  invaded  Kuwait  in  1991,  or  had  the  George  H. 
W.  Bush  administration  decided  not  to  reverse  the  invasion  by  force,  what 
would  the  level  of  enmity  have  been  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq, 
between  the  Bush  family  and  Saddam  Hussein?  Would  the  9/11  attacks 
have  been  sufficient  to  trigger  an  American  invasion  in  2003?  Christian 
Alfonsi  believes  that 

what  made  the  invasion  of  Iraq  inevitable  was  Saddam  Hussein’s  triumph  over  the 
Bush  national  security  team  in  1992  [surviving  the  1991  war  while  Bush  went 
on  to  political  defeat  in  the  United  States] ,  and  the  fear  that  he  would  repeat  the 
triumph  in  2004.  This  fixation  on  Saddam  ran  through  the  Bush  dynasty  like  a 
malignant  strain  of  DNA,  a  pathogen  always  a  threat  to  appear  under  the  right 
conditions  of  crisis.  .  .  .  Once  this  pathogen  had  been  released  into  the  American 
body  politic  [following  the  9/11  attacks] ,  the  views  of  the  neoconservatives  about 
regime  change  in  Iraq  provided  a  foreign  policy  rationale  for  the  war,  and  faulty 
intelligence  about  weapons  of  mass  destruction  provided  a  political  rationale  that 
resonated  with  the  American  people.30 


Demonstrating  Will  to  Use  Decisive  Force 

A  fourth  administration  objective  was  to  demonstrate  a  new  willingness  to 
use  force.  During  the  1990s,  neoconservatives — many  of  whom  entered  the 
upper  tiers  of  the  George  W.  Bush  administration  in  2001  and  pushed  for  war 
against  Iraq — were  openly  contemptuous  of  the  disparity  between  US  con¬ 
ventional  military  supremacy  and  presidential  willingness  to  use  it  aggressively 
on  behalf  of  American  interests  and  values.  They  worried  that  “the  United 
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States,  the  world’s  dominant  power  on  whom  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  the  support  of  liberal  democratic  principles  depends, 
will  shrink  from  its  responsibilities  and — in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness,  or 
parsimony,  or  indifference — allow  the  international  order  that  it  created 
and  sustained  to  collapse.  Our  present  danger  is  one  of  declining  military 
strength,  flagging  will  and  confusion  about  our  world.”31  They  deplored 
post-Cold  War  cuts  in  defense  spending  and  the  Vietnam  War’s  chill¬ 
ing  effects  on  America’s  willingness  to  use  force  and  use  it  decisively.  The 
persistence  of  those  effects  long  after  the  Soviet  Union’s  demise,  which  in 
their  view  removed  the  principal  check  on  the  expansion  of  US  power  and 
influence  in  the  world,  was  especially  galling.  The  United  States  was  mired 
in  strategic  bewilderment  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  using  its 
global  hegemony  to  topple  tyrannies  worldwide. 

Neoconservatives  were  particularly  dismissive  of  the  Weinberger-Powell 
doctrine,  which  they  (rightly)  believed  proscribed  the  use  of  force  in  all  but 
the  most  exceptionally  favorable  military  and  political  circumstances.  The 
doctrine  was,  in  their  view,  a  recipe  for  inaction — or  worse,  appeasement. 
They  were  highly  critical  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gulf  War  was  termi¬ 
nated  because  it  left  Saddam  Hussein  in  power.  As  David  Frum  and  Richard 
Perle  succinctly  put  it,  “Saddam  had  survived;  therefore  we  had  lost.”32  The 
neoconservatives  also  deplored  the  Clinton  administration’s  hesitant  and 
halfhearted  uses  of  force  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  the  Balkans — all  examples, 
they  believed,  of  the  Vietnam  syndrome’s  persistent  crippling  of  American 
statecraft.33  They  favored  forcible  regime  change  in  Baghdad  long  before 
9/11  and  condemned  the  Clinton  White  House  for  its  lack  of  decisiveness 
in  dealing  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  neoconservatives  believed  that  the  Vietnam  War  and  subsequent  US 
uses  of  force  adversely  affected  America’s  strategic  reputation,  encouraging 
enemies,  including  Saddam  Hussein  and  Osama  bin  Laden,  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  had  become  a  gutless  superpower  (or,  in  Richard  M.  Nixon’s 
famous  characterization,  “a  pitiful,  helpless  giant”),  a  state  whose  military 
might  vastly  exceed  its  will  to  use  it.  The  United  States  was  defeated  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  run  out  of  Lebanon  and  Somalia,  and  had  become  so  casualty  phobic 
by  the  time  of  its  Balkan  interventions  that  it  placed  the  safety  of  its  military 
forces  above  the  missions  they  were  designed  to  accomplish.  Iraq  offered  a 
low-cost  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  credibility  of  American  power  and 
to  strengthen  deterrence  by  putting  other  actual  and  aspiring  rogue  states  on 
notice  that  defying  the  United  States  invited  military  destruction. 
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No  less  a  target  of  the  neoconservatives’  ire  was  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion’s  embrace  of  multilateralism.  Neoconservatives  viewed  allies,  alliances, 
and  especially  the  United  Nations  as  encumbrances  on  US  use  of  force — 
Exhibit  A  being  the  1999  NATO  war  with  Serbia  over  Kosovo,  in  which 
potentially  swift  and  decisive  military  action  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
preserving  the  lowest  common  denominator  political  consensus  within  the 
alliance.  Neoconservatives  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  disappearance 
reduced  the  strategic  value  of  allies,  whose  potential  military  contributions 
to  collective  action  were  in  any  event  declining  as  the  US  lead  in  advanced 
military  technologies  widened.  The  United  States  could  now  act  alone  and 
therefore  should  act  alone  unless  there  were  allies  available  free  of  political 
charge.  An  attendant  belief  was  that  American  power,  by  virtue  of  its  service 
on  behalf  of  such  universal  values  as  freedom  and  democracy,  was  inherently 
legitimate.  In  their  book,  The  War  over  Iraq,  Kaplan  and  Kristol  condemned 
former  vice  president  A1  Gore  for  characterizing  the  Bush  Doctrine’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  American  preeminence  as  glorifying  the  notion  of  dominance. 
“Well,”  they  asked,  “what’s  wrong  with  dominance  in  the  service  of  sound 
principles  and  high  ideals?”34  Neoconservatives  are  true  believers  in  Ameri¬ 
can  exceptionalism  and  the  universality  of  American  values.  US  military 
action  against  Iraq  thus  required  no  international  legitimization  in  the  form 
of  a  UN  or  NATO  mandate. 

Thus  an  invasion  of  Iraq,  in  addition  to  demonstrating  the  credibility  of 
US  military  power  to  America’s  enemies,  would  also  demonstrate  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  friends  and  allies,  many  of  whom  opposed  the  war,  that  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  permit  its  freedom  of  military  action  to  be  constrained  by  allied 
opinion  or  the  perceived  need  for  prior  international  legitimization — that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  act  unilaterally  even  in  defiance  of  world 
opinion.  From  the  very  start  of  its  confrontation  with  Iraq,  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  made  it  clear  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  take  military  action 
against  Baghdad  with  or  without  the  UN,  NATO,  or  other  international 
institutional  approval.  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  opposed  the  very  idea 
of  soliciting  a  UN  mandate.  As  far  as  the  Bush  White  House  was  con¬ 
cerned,  America’s  allies  could  either  follow  or  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  issue  of  political  will  gained  ever  greater  prominence  as  OIF  de¬ 
scended  into  a  protracted  war.  Along  with  promoting  democracy,  the  “will 
to  victory”  became  a  replacement  war  aim  for  that  of  eliminating  Iraq’s  non¬ 
existent  WMD  threat.  As  the  war  dragged  on  and  became  increasingly  un¬ 
popular,  and  as  the  White  House  searched  in  vain  for  a  winning  strategy, 
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“staying  the  course” — i.e.,  avoiding  defeat — became  the  mantra.  President 
Bush  repeatedly  declared  that  Iraq  was  a  test  of  American  will,  that  the  in¬ 
surgents’  strategy  targeted  America’s  political  stamina,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  abandoned  its  commitment  to  Iraq,  horrible  things  would  follow, 
including  the  expansion  of  Iranian  power  and  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
“There  would  be  nothing  worse  for  world  peace,”  he  told  a  Pennsylvania 
audience  in  October  2007,  “  [than]  if  the  Iranians  believed  that  the  United 
States  didn’t  have  the  will  and  commitment  to  help  young  democracies 
survive.  If  we  left  before  the  job  was  done,  there  would  be  chaos.  Chaos 
would  embolden  not  only  the  extremists  and  radicals  who  would  like  to 
do  us  harm,  but  it  would  also  embolden  Iran.”35 

Asserting  the  Principle  of 
Preventive  Military  Action 

A  major  White  House  objective  behind  OIF  was  to  assert  the  principle 
of  preventive  military  action.  If  it  were  imperative  to  demonstrate  a  new 
willingness  to  use  force,  it  was  equally  imperative  to  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  strike  first.  The  Bush  administration’s  loud 
post-9/ 11  embrace  of  preventive  war  as  a  matter  of  declared  doctrine  was 
the  most  significant  American  foreign  policy  departure  since  the  Truman 
administration’s  adoption  of  containment  in  the  late  1940s.  Preventive  war, 
which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  preemptive  military  action,36  presupposes 
the  inadequacy  of  such  reliable  Cold  War  policies  of  deterrence  and  con¬ 
tainment — a  conclusion  President  Bush  drew  months  before  ordering  the 
invasion  of  Iraq.  “In  the  Cold  War,”  stated  the  White  House’s  September 
2002  The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  “we  faced 
a  generally  status-quo,  risk-averse  adversary.  .  .  .  But  deterrence  based  only 
upon  the  threat  of  retaliation  is  less  likely  to  work  against  leaders  of  rogue 
states  more  willing  to  take  risks,  gambling  with  the  lives  of  their  people,  and 
the  wealth  of  their  nations.  .  .  .  Traditional  concepts  of  deterrence  will  not 
work  against  a  terrorist  enemy.”37  In  an  earlier  speech  at  West  Point,  Bush 
declared,  “Deterrence — the  promise  of  massive  retaliation  against  nations — 
means  nothing  against  shadowy  terrorist  networks  with  no  nation  or  citizens 
to  defend.”  He  added  that  “containment  is  not  possible  when  unbalanced 
dictators  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  deliver  those  weapons  on 
missiles  or  secretly  provide  them  to  terrorist  allies.”38 
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In  the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  War,  President  Bush  made  repeated  statements 
to  the  effect  that  a  nuclear- armed  Saddam  Hussein  would  be  undeterrable 
and  therefore  the  United  States  had  to  remove  him  from  power  before  he 
acquired  nuclear  weapons.19  He  made  the  classic  argument  for  preventive 
war — that  since  war  with  Iraq  was  inevitable  (a  self-fulfilling  prophesy  if 
there  ever  was  one),  the  United  States  should  initiate  it  before  the  relative 
military  balance  became  adversely  affected  by  Saddam’s  possession  of  “the 
Bomb.”  Launching  a  preventive  war  against  Iraq  would  not  only  thwart 
nuclear  proliferation  in  Iraq;  it  would  also  embody  US  willingness  to  strike 
first  against  perceived  emerging  threats  before  they  fully  matured.  “If  we 
wait  for  security  threats  to  materialize,  we  will  have  waited  too  long,”  said 
Bush  at  West  Point.  “We  cannot  let  our  enemies  strike  first.”40 

The  conflation  of  al-Qaeda  and  Baathist  Iraq,  and  more  generally  “shad¬ 
owy  terrorist  networks”  and  rogue  states,  obscured  critical  differences  between 
nonstate  and  state  actors’  vulnerability  to  deterrence.  The  assumption,  against 
all  logic  and  the  available  evidence,  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  as  undeterrable 
as  Osama  bin  Laden,  constituted  a  strategic  error  of  the  first  order  because  it 
propelled  the  United  States  into  an  unnecessary  and  strategically  disastrous  war 
as  well  as  into  endorsing  a  form  of  war  that  violated  the  central  norm  of  the 
international  political  order  the  United  States  had  established  after  World  War 
II.41  As  Pres.  Harry  Truman,  in  rejecting  calls  for  preventive  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1940s,  declared  in  a  1950  radio  address  to  the  nation, 
“We  do  not  believe  in  aggression  or  preventive  war.  Such  a  war  is  the  weapon 
of  dictators,  not  [of]  free  democratic  countries  like  the  United  States.”42 

The  administration’s  embrace  of  preventive  war  also  promoted  the 
centerpiece  of  the  neoconservative  agenda:  preserving  America’s  global 
military  hegemony  against  any  and  all  comers.  The  2002  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Strategy  declared,  “Our  forces  will  be  strong  enough  to  dissuade  po¬ 
tential  adversaries  from  pursuing  a  military  build-up  in  hopes  of  surpass¬ 
ing,  or  equaling,  the  power  of  the  United  States,”  and  went  on  to  lecture 
China,  that  in  “pursuing  advanced  military  capabilities  that  can  threaten 
its  neighbors  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  China  is  following  an  outdated 
path  that,  in  the  end,  will  hamper  its  own  pursuit  of  national  greatness.”43 
Regional  challengers  who  refused  to  be  dissuaded  would  face  the  prospect 
of  credibly  demonstrated  preventive  military  action. 
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Intimidating  Iran  and  North  Korea 

A  sixth  administration  war  aim  was  to  intimidate  Iran  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea.  Administration  war  proponents  believed  that  knocking  off  one  “axis 
of  evil”  regime  would  cow  the  other  two  into  abandoning  their  programs 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  OIF  would  provide  a  credible  demonstration 
to  Tehran  and  Pyongyang  of  what  could  happen  to  them  if  they  persisted 
in  attempts  to  become  nuclear-weapons  states.  Implicit  in  this  belief  was 
confidence  that  the  United  States  could  achieve  a  swift  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  in  Iraq,  followed  by  minimal  US  force  deployments  in  that  country. 
Writing  just  after  Saddam  Hussein  had  been  driven  from  power  but  before 
the  emergence  of  a  protracted  insurgency  in  Iraq,  Frum  and  Perle  trium¬ 
phantly  declared  that  by  overthrowing  Saddam,  “We  gave  other  potential 
enemies  a  vivid  and  compelling  demonstration  of  America’s  ability  to  win 
a  swift  and  total  victory  over  significant  enemy  forces  with  minimal  US 
casualties.  The  overwhelming  American  victory  in  the  battle  of  Baghdad 
surely  stamped  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of 
Tehran  and  Pyongyang.”44 

It  was  also  apparently  assumed  that  Tehran  and  Pyongyang  could  be  in¬ 
timidated,  even  though  both  had  established  reputations  of  stern  defiance 
in  response  to  attempted  external  coercion.  War  proponents  seemingly 
dismissed  the  possibility  that  OIF  might  scare  Iran  and  North  Korea  into 
accelerating  their  drive  for  nuclear  weapons’  capacity.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  America’s  conventional  military  supremacy  encouraged  rogue  state 
interest  in  neutralizing  that  supremacy  via  possession  of  a  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  apparently  escaped  those  who  believed  the  road  to  a  nuclear-disarmed 
Iran  and  North  Korea  ran  through  Baghdad.  It  can  be  assumed  that  nei¬ 
ther  Pyongyang  nor  Tehran  were  discouraged  by  America’s  descent  into 
a  protracted  war  in  Iraq  that  sapped  US  military  power  and  promised  to 
exert  as  chilling  an  effect — an  Iraq  “syndrome” — on  subsequent  US  use  of 
force  as  had  the  Vietnam  syndrome  before  it.45 

Igniting  Democracy  in  the  Middle  East 

The  Bush  White  House’s  most  ambitious — and  arguably  most  naive — 
war  aim  was  to  provoke  the  political  transformation  of  the  Middle  East. 
To  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  Bush  administration  national  security  decision 
makers  believed  in  initiating  the  transformation  of  the  Middle  East  via 
the  establishment  of  democracy  in  Iraq.  For  Wolfowitz  and  other  neocon- 
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servatives,  the  forceful  promotion  of  democracy  in  the  region  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  profound  conviction  long  before  the  9/11  attacks.  George  W.  Bush 
and  Condoleezza  Rice,  who  before  9/11  embraced  the  “realist”  approach 
to  foreign  policy  and  its  attendant  elevation  of  stability  over  democracy, 
became  converts  to  the  messianic  “freedom”  mission  only  after  9/11.  In¬ 
deed,  Rice,  following  the  president’s  lead,  and  to  the  surprise  of  her  “real¬ 
ist”  colleagues  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff,  became  a  “fervent 
believer”  in  peace  through  democratization.46  As  she  later  declared  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  American  University  in  Cairo,  “For  sixty  years,  my  country 
.  .  .  pursued  stability  at  the  expense  of  democracy  in  this  region  here  in 
the  Middle  East — and  we  achieved  neither.  Now,  we  are  taking  a  different 
course.  We  are  supporting  the  democratic  aspirations  of  all  people.”47  In 
contrast,  Dick  Cheney  and  Donald  Rumsfeld  never  displayed — and  still 
don’t — any  convincing  concern  over  Iraq’s  democratic  prospects.  They 
were  always  much  more  focused  on  getting  rid  of  Saddam  Hussein  than 
on  nation  building,  including  bringing  democratic  governance  to  Iraq. 
They  preferred,  if  confronted  with  the  choice,  a  strategically  friendly  au¬ 
thoritarian  Iraq  to  an  unfriendly  democratic  Iraq.  They  did  not  believe 
in  using  US  military  power  to  remake  the  world  in  America’s  image.48 
In  short,  they  were  not,  to  use  current  American  political  science  jargon, 
democratic  imperialists,  but  rather  traditional  nationalists. 

President  Bush  endorsed  transformation  in  his  February  2003  Ameri¬ 
can  Enterprise  Institute  speech  and  again  in  his  17  March  address  to  the 
nation  in  which  he  gave  Saddam  Hussein  48  hours  to  leave  the  country. 
“Unlike  Saddam  Hussein,”  he  said,  “we  believe  the  Iraqi  people  are  deserv¬ 
ing  and  capable  of  human  liberty.  And  when  the  dictator  has  departed, 
they  can  set  an  example  to  all  the  Middle  East  of  a  vital  and  peaceful  and 
self-governing  nation.”49  Replacing  dictatorship  with  democracy,  even 
democracy  imposed  by  a  foreign  power  (beginning  with  his  American 
Enterprise  Institute  speech,  Bush  has  made  repeated  references  to  the  US 
success  in  transforming  Imperial  Japan  into  a  democracy),  would  change 
Iraq  from  an  aggressor  into  a  peaceful  state  and  therefore  no  longer  a 
threat  to  global  security.  Indeed,  Bush  and  the  neoconservatives  believed 
that  Islamist  terrorism  was  rooted  in  the  prevalence  of  autocratic  rule  and 
economic  stagnation  in  the  Arab  world;  democratization  would  thus  cure 
the  disease  of  terrorism.  In  a  televised  address  to  the  nation  on  7  Septem¬ 
ber  2003,  Bush  declared: 
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In  Iraq,  we  are  helping  ...  to  build  a  decent  and  democratic  society  at  the  center 
of  the  Middle  East.  .  .  .  The  Middle  East  will  either  become  a  place  of  progress 
and  peace,  or  it  will  be  an  exporter  of  violence  and  terror  that  takes  more  lives 
in  America  and  in  other  free  nations.  The  triumph  of  democracy  and  tolerance 
in  Iraq,  in  Afghanistan  and  beyond  would  be  a  grave  setback  for  international 
terrorism.  The  terrorists  thrive  on  the  support  of  tyrants  and  the  resentments  of 
oppressed  peoples.  When  tyrants  fall,  and  resentment  gives  way  to  hope,  men  and 
women  in  every  culture  reject  the  ideologies  of  terror,  and  turn  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  Everywhere  that  freedom  takes  hold,  terror  will  retreat.50 

The  combination  of  the  9/11  attacks  and  the  influence  of  neoconservative 
thinking  prompted  both  Bush  and  Rice,  self-avowed  “realists”  before  9/11, 
to  embrace  the  “democratic  peace”  theory,  which  holds  that  democracies 
are  inherently  peaceful  towards  one  another  and  therefore  that  America’s 
(and  the  world’s)  long-term  security  is  best  served  by  promoting  the  spread 
of  democracy  worldwide.  For  the  Bush  White  House,  this  meant  that  the 
United  States  should  use  its  strength  to  change  the  global  status  quo,  includ¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  military  force  to  overthrow  tyrannical  regimes.  It 
also  meant,  given  the  inherent  righteousness  of  America’s  intentions  in  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  should  brook  no  constraints  on  its  use  of  force 
from  allies,  friends,  and  international  institutions. 

Establishing  a  Regional  Alternative 
to  Saudi  Arabia 

Another  objective  of  OIF  was  to  create  a  regional  alternative  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Before  the  Iranian  revolution  of  1979,  the  United  States  had  relied 
on  the  “twin  pillars”  of  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  secure  its  oil  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  made  oil-bloated  but  mili¬ 
tarily  weak  Saudi  Arabia  the  centerpiece  of  that  interest,  and  it  was  the 
implicit  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  prompted  President  George  H.  W. 
Bush’s  decision  for  war  in  1991. 

Twelve  years  later,  neoconservatives  hoped  to  transform  Iraq  into  both 
a  democracy  and  a  surrogate  for  US  security  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
As  such,  it  would  replace  Saudi  Arabia,  which  Wolfowitz,  Perle,  and  others  re¬ 
garded  as  a  major  ideological,  financial,  and  recruiting  source  for  terrorism  (most 
of  the  9/11  hijackers  were  Saudi  nationals)  by  virtue  of  massive  private  Saudi 
financing  of  al-Qaeda  and  other  terrorist  groups  and  the  Saudi  monarchy’s 
official  promotion,  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  of  its  own  extreme 
Wahhabist  version  of  Islam. 111  Though  there  is  little  evidence  that  this 
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view  was  shared  by  Bush  or  Cheney,  the  9/11  attacks  threatened  to  under¬ 
mine  the  half-century-old  security  bargain  between  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  (i.e.,  US  military  protection  in  exchange  for  access  to  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  oil  at  acceptable  prices).  If  Islamist  terrorism  was,  as  Bush  and 
Rice  argued,  rooted  in  Arab  autocracy,  then  Saudi  Arabia  was  part  of  the 
problem.  It  certainly  became  more  difficult  to  remain  silent  on  the  Saudi 
monarchy’s  corruption,  religious  and  gender  bigotry,  and  propagation  of 
the  very  kind  of  Islamist  extremism  that  produced  the  9/11  attacks  (Saudi 
Arabia  was  one  of  only  three  states  that  recognized  the  Taliban  regime  of 
Afghanistan).  Even  were  there  no  connection  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
terrorism,  there  were  prewar  concerns  about  the  longevity  of  the  Saudi 
regime.  The  combination  of  explosive  population  growth,  drastic  decline 
in  per  capita  income,  and  the  staggering  profligacy  of  the  30,000-member 
House  of  Saud  all  pointed  toward  inevitable  collapse  absent  fundamental 
reform  of  the  Saudi  state.52 

Iraq’s  experience  of  liberal  democratic  rule  .  .  .  could  increase  the  pressure  already 
being  felt  by  Tehran’s  mullahs  to  open  that  society.  Iraq’s  model  will  be  eyed  warily 
by  Saudi  Arabia  theocrats  to  the  south,  where  male  unemployment  stands  at  30 
percent,  population  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  populace  is  restive  for  change.  Mean¬ 
while,  Iraq  could  even  replace  Saudi  Arabia  as  the  key  American  ally  and  source 
of  in  the  region.  A  democratic  Iraq  would  also  encourage  the  region’s  already  lib¬ 
eralizing  regimes — such  as  those  in  Qatar,  Morocco  and  Jordan — to  continue  on 
their  paths  toward  democracy.  Then  too,  a  Baghdad  under  American  supervision 
would  surely  improve  its  relations  with  the  region’s  other  democracies,  Turkey  and 
Israel.53  (emphasis  added) 

For  neoconservatives,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  offered  an  opportunity 
to  groom  a  new  Persian  Gulf  heavyweight  strategic  partner  as  an  insurance 
policy  against  the  political  uncertainties  surrounding  the  future  US-Saudi 
relationship  while  freeing  the  United  States  to  take  a  less  tolerant  and  more 
demanding  attitude  toward  the  House  of  Saud.  The  underlying  assumption 
was,  of  course,  that  Iraqis  would  be  so  grateful  for  their  liberation  from 
Saddam  Hussein  that  they  would  happily  agree  to  the  establishment  of  their 
country  as  a  regional  surrogate  for  US  strategic  interests.  Such  a  client  state 
might  even  be  persuaded  to  recognize  Israel,  withdraw  from  OPEC,  and 
permit  the  establishment  of  US  military  bases  on  Iraqi  soil  as  a  means  of 
containing  the  expansion  of  Iranian  power  and  influence  in  the  region. 
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Eliminating  an  Enemy  of  Israel 

Yet  another  administration  war  aim  was  to  eliminate  an  enemy  of  Israel. 
The  personal  and  ideological  ties  of  prominent  neoconservatives  to  the 
state  of  Israel  and  particularly  the  Likud  Party  are  matters  of  fact  and  have 
been  much  remarked  upon.54  It  is  also  true  that  George  W.  Bush  arguably 
has  been  the  most  pro-Israel  American  president  since  the  Israeli  state  was 
founded  in  1948.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bush  White  House  went 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  Israel’s  security  interests.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  administration  war  proponents,  especially  the  president  and  the  neo¬ 
conservatives,  believed  the  elimination  of  a  declared  enemy  of  Israel  was 
a  major  benefit  offered  by  OIF.  “The  neocons  were  American  nationalists 
who  believed  it  was  always  in  America’s  interest  to  help  Israel  succeed  over 
its  enemies,”  observes  Gary  Dorrien.  “They  never  claimed  that  the  United 
States  needed  to  sacrifice  some  interest  of  its  own  for  the  sake  of  Israel’s 
well-being.  To  them,  the  assertion  of  closely  related  interests  and  identical 
values  was  an  article  of  faith  that  secured  Israel’s  protection  and  provided 
the  United  States  with  its  only  democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East.”55 

The  neoconservatives  believed  the  United  States  and  Israel  had  profound 
shared  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  especially  when  it  came  to  the  war  on 
terror  which,  as  defined  by  the  Bush  White  House,  made  little  practical  or 
strategic  distinction  among  al-Qaeda,  Hamas,  and  Hezbollah,  or  for  that 
matter  between  the  US  campaign  against  al-Qaeda  and  Israeli  counter¬ 
terrorist  operations  in  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  and  southern  Lebanon.  In 
the  wake  of  the  9/11  attacks,  Israeli  prime  minister  Ariel  Sharon  certainly 
wasted  no  time  asserting  that  Israel’s  war  against  Hamas  and  Hezbollah  was 
the  same  as  America’s  war  against  those  who  perpetrated  the  9/11  attacks. 
Sharon  placed  Israel  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Bush  administration’s  declared 
war  on  terror,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  White  House  made  any 
more  of  a  distinction  between  Palestinian  and  al-Qaeda  terrorism  than  it 
did  between  Osama  bin  Laden  and  Saddam  Hussein. 

Vindicating  Rumsfeld’s  New  Way  of  War 

A  final  war  aim  was  to  vindicate  the  Rumsfeld  Pentagon’s  “defense  trans¬ 
formation.”  Rumsfeld  came  into  office  persuaded  that  new  advances  in 
reconnaissance,  precision  strike,  command  and  control,  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies  afforded  the  United  States  the  opportunity  to  substitute  speed  for 
mass — to  win  future  wars  quickly  with  far  less  force  and  logistical  support. 
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Specifically,  he  believed  the  combination  of  standoff  precision  air  strikes  and 
relatively  small  special  operations  forces  on  the  ground  could  replace  large 
and  logistically  ponderous  regular  ground  forces.  Army  leaders  resisted,  be¬ 
lieving  that  war  could  not  be  fought  on  the  cheap,  and  that  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  so-called  “stability  operations,”  including  counterinsurgency, 
which  required  large  numbers  of  “boots  on  the  ground”  for  years,  even  dec¬ 
ades.  The  Army  leadership  remained  wedded  to  the  Weinberger- Powell  doc¬ 
trine  of  overwhelming  force,  which  Rumsfeld  and  his  neoconservative  and 
“transformationist”  allies  regarded  as  obsolete  “legacy”  thinking.  Iraq  offered 
an  opportunity  to  discredit  the  doctrine  and,  with  it,  the  requirement  for  a 
large  (10-division),  heavy  (six  armored  and  mechanized  infantry  divisions) 
Army.56  “Heartened  by  the  small-force  stunning  victory  in  Afghanistan,  the 
rapid  defeat  of  Iraq  on  his  [Rumsfeld’s]  terms  would  break  the  spine  of 
Army  resistance  to  his  transformation  goal  once  and  for  all.”57  Thus,  Rums¬ 
feld  insisted  on  an  invasion  force  far  smaller  than  that  deemed  prudent 
by  experienced  Army  planners  and  dismissed  the  need  to  plan  for  likely 
stability  operations  in  post-Baathist  Iraq. 

Unfortunately,  going  in  fast,  relatively  light,  and  blind  to  possible  post¬ 
invasion  military  requirements  created  a  fundamental  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  war  plan  and  the  critical  objectives  of  quickly  securing  Iraq’s 
suspected  WMD  sites  and  the  provision  of  security  necessary  for  Iraq’s 
political  reconstruction.  “The  administration  convinced  itself  that  it  could 
dislodge  the  [Saddam  Hussein]  regime  without  doing  the  hard  work  of 
rebuilding  a  new  Iraq  or  without  committing  itself  to  troop  levels  that 
were  needed  in  most  other  postwar  conflicts.”58  Though  the  White  House 
repeatedly  cited  (and  still  does)  the  analogy  of  America’s  success  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  postwar  Japan  as  proof  that  the  United  States  could  also  reconstruct  Iraq 
as  a  new  democracy  and  ally,  the  circumstances  of  postwar  Japan — not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  presence  of  overwhelming  US  military  force  in  Japan 
after  Japan’s  formal  surrender — bear  no  comparison  to  the  situation  in  post- 
Saddam  Iraq.59 

What  Was  the  Iraq  War  Really  All  About? 

The  Bush  White  House  deliberately  invoked  the  specter  of  a  soon  to  be 
nuclear- armed  Saddam  Hussein  allied  to  al-Qaeda  to  mobilize  public  and 
congressional  support  for  a  regime-change  war  against  Iraq.60  The  invoca¬ 
tion  was  accompanied  by  no  convincing  evidence  because  there  was  none. 
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But  there  were  no  other  convincing  reasons  to  go  to  war.  Only  a  clear  and 
present — a  grave  and  gathering — danger  would  do. 

[The  Bush  administration]  made  four  main  arguments  to  persuade  the  public  of 
[its]  case  against  Saddam  Hussein:  (1)  he  was  an  almost  uniquely  undeterrable  ag¬ 
gressor  who  would  seek  any  opportunity  to  kill  Americans  virtually  regardless  of 
risk  to  himself  or  his  country;  (2)  he  was  cooperating  with  al-Qaeda  and  had  even 
assisted  in  the  September  1 1 ,  200 1 ,  terrorist  attacks  against  the  United  States;  (3) 
he  was  close  to  acquiring  nuclear  weapons;  and  (4)  he  possessed  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  that  could  be  used  to  devastating  effect  against  American  civilians 
at  home  or  U.S.  troops  in  the  Middle  East.  Virtually  none  of  the  administration 
claims  held  up,  and  the  information  needed  to  debunk  nearly  all  of  them  was 
available  both  inside  and  outside  the  U.S.  government  before  the  war.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  administration  officials  persistently  repeated  only  the  most  extreme  threat 
claims  and  suppressed  contrary  evidence.61 

Bush  and  Cheney  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  Iraqi  menace  they  postu¬ 
lated;  perhaps  it  was  a  case  of  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.  But  the 
White  House  also  understood  that  the  war  it  wanted  could  be  sold  only 
on  the  basis  of  Iraq  as  a  direct  national  security  threat. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  always  plenty  of  reasons  to  despise  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  and  support  his  removal  from  power.  But  were  they  reasons  for  war, 
especially  preventive  war?  A  US  invasion  of  Iraq  could  not  be  sold  on 
purely  moral,  political,  or  reputational  grounds.  Singly  or  together,  lib¬ 
erating  Iraq  from  tyranny,  establishing  a  democracy  there,  redeeming  the 
botched  war  termination  of  1991,  doing  Israel  a  strategic  favor,  scaring 
Iran  and  North  Korea,  and  showing  off  transformed  US  military  power 
were  not  compelling  reasons  for  war  in  the  marketplace  of  domestic  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Americans  were  certainly  not  going  to  be  led  into  a  war  solely 
to  demonstrate  a  will  to  go  to  war. 

Yet  among  war  proponents,  especially  the  neoconservatives  and  their  key 
White  House  and  Defense  Department  allies,  considerations  of  power  and 
reputation  seemed  paramount.  To  them,  the  war  was  less  about  Iraq  than  it 
was  about  the  United  States  in  the  post-Soviet  world.  It  was  about  perpetu¬ 
ating  America’s  global  military  supremacy  and  mustering  the  commensurate 
political  will  to  employ  that  supremacy  on  behalf  of  universal  American 
values.  It  was  about  casting  off,  once  and  for  all,  the  Vietnam  syndrome  and 
the  crippling  constraints  of  the  Weinberger-Powell  doctrine.  It  was  about 
showing  the  world,  friend  and  foe  alike,  who  was  boss.  It  was  about  supplant¬ 
ing  realism  and  multilateralism  with  value  exportation  and  unilateralism.  It  was 
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about  ditching  deterrence  and  containment  in  favor  of  military  prevention. 
It  was,  in  short,  about  the  arrogance  of  power. 

The  supreme  irony,  of  course,  is  that  a  military  action  aimed  to  awing  the 
world  degenerated  quickly  into  an  embarrassing  advertisement  of  the  limits 
of  US  conventional  military  supremacy  and  of  the  persistence  of  American 
public  intolerance  of  protracted  warfare  against  irregular  enemies.  The 
Iraq  War’s  primary  strategic  beneficiaries  have  been  al- Qaeda,  Iran,  and 
China,  not  Iraq  or  the  United  States.62  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  Iraq 
War  is  likely  to  exert  as  chilling  an  effect  on  future  US  use  of  force  as  did 
the  Vietnam  syndrome  so  deplored  by  the  neoconservatives.63  Those  who 
wanted  to  rid  American  statecraft  of  the  curse  of  the  first  Vietnam  War 
succeeded  only  in  serving  up  a  second.  (And  some  are  now  salivating  for 
a  third:  war  against  Iran.) 

In  the  pantheon  of  America’s  strategic  blunders  since  1945,  the  decision 
to  invade  Iraq  in  2003  ranks  in  the  first  tier,  alongside  the  Truman  admin¬ 
istration’s  1950  decision  to  cross  the  38th  Parallel  and  attempt  the  forcible 
reunification  of  Korea,  and  the  Johnson  administration’s  1965  decision  to 
deploy  US  ground  troops  to  the  Vietnam  War.  And  for  what? 

What  Now? 

The  decision  to  invade  Iraq  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  adversely 
consequential  foreign  war  in  American  history.  The  Iraq  War  has  alien¬ 
ated  friends  and  allies  around  the  world;  exposed  the  limits  of  American 
military  power  for  all  to  see  and  exploit;  raised  the  prospect  of  an  Iraq 
Syndrome  that  could  cripple  US  foreign  policy  for  decades;  soured  civil- 
military  relations  to  the  point  where  retired  generals  are  publicly  indict¬ 
ing  their  former  civilian  superiors  for  mismanagement  and  incompetence; 
depleted  US  land  power  and  retarded  the  recapitalization  of  US  air  and 
naval  power;  weakened  the  dollar;  encouraged  Russian  and  Chinese  stra¬ 
tegic  hostility;  vindicated,  to  millions  of  Arabs,  al-Qaeda’s  story  line  about 
American  imperial  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East;  aided  and  abetted  the 
electoral  victories  of  Hamas  and  Hezbollah;  transformed  Iraq  into  a  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  ground  for  Islamist  terrorism;  promoted  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  Iranian  power  and  influence  in  the  region;  encouraged  Iran  to 
accelerate  its  quest  for  nuclear  weapons;  enabled  the  probable  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Shiite  regime  in  Baghdad  aligned  with  Tehran  that  could  un¬ 
dermine  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Sunni  Arab  states  with  significant  Shiite 
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minorities,  even  provoking  a  regional  civil  war  along  sectarian  lines;  and 
increased  the  chances  of  a  Iranian-American  war  that  could  prove  cata¬ 
strophic  to  the  global  economy. 

Given  these  consequences,  an  autopsy  is  imperative.  Within  days  after  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  directed  a  no- 
holds-barred  inquiry  into  what  went  wrong.  Such  an  inquiry  into  the  Iraq 
War — both  the  decision  to  launch  it  and  the  way  it  was  conducted — should 
now  be  convened.  The  aim  would  be  to  establish  the  lessons  of  the  war  and 
to  identify  the  organizational,  policy,  and  other  changes  necessary  to  ensure 
that  such  a  war  is  never  repeated.  The  model  would  be  the  bipartisan  9/11 
Commission,  which  was  established  by  the  Congress  and  which  achieved 
a  remarkable  consensus  in  both  its  assessment  and  recommendations.  The 
White  House,  which  initially  opposed  the  creation  of  the  9/11  Commission,  is 
likely  to  oppose  formation  of  an  Iraq  War  Commission.  But  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  an  Iraq  War  Commission.  Unless  led  by  an  extraordinary  statesman 
like  Roosevelt,  the  executive  branch  will  resist  formal  inquiries  into  its  own 
misjudgments  and  mistakes.  Partisan  considerations,  however,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  override  the  profound  national  interest  in  avoiding  future 
Iraq-style  wars.  Disastrous  foreign  policy  mistakes,  like  fatal  accidents, 
mandate  investigation.  BKtfy 
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